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Manager-Organization  Linkages:  The  impact  of  changing  work  environments. 

Abstract 

The  work  environment  faced  by  the  modern  manager  is  multi-faceted, 
having  at  a  minimum  socio-normative ,  economic  and  technological  aspects. 
Through  analysis  of  current  trends  toward  change  in  the  nature  of  this 
complex  environment,  it  appears  feasible  to  build  a  scenario  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  20th  century,  A  potentially  critical  problem  that  will 
face  organizations  during  that  quarter-century  will  be  that  of  gaining  and 
maintaining  sufficiently  sturdy  linkages  of  managers  to  their  organizations. 
Several  predictable  changes  in  the  work  environment  will  tend  to  undermine 
what  are  now  believed  to  be  the  antecedents  to  organizational  attachment. 
This  paper  discusses  the  forces  that  appear  to  bind  managers  psychologically 
to  their  organizations,  in  the  context  of  projected  environmental  changes, 
and  develops  a  set  of  propositions  that  could  guide  organizational  action 
and  research  dealing  with  these  issues. 


MANAGER-ORGAN IZ AT ION  LINKAGES: 

THE  IMPACT  OF  CHANGING  WORK  ENVIRONMENTS 

Today,  we  live  in  an  organizational  society.  Most  of  us,  in  industri¬ 
alized  nations,  spend  the  bulk  of  our  active  lives  in  organizations.  The 
individual  entering  a  work  organization  soon  establishes  a  quasi-stable 
relationship  with  the  larger  system,  in  which  individual  and  organization 
agree,  tacitly  or  explicitly,  to  exchange  something  of  value  with  one 
another,  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  continuing  association.  Each  makes  demands 
on  the  other  and  offers  resources  in  response  to  the  otner’s  demands 
(Porter,  Lawler  &  Hackman,  1975).  The  psychological  contract  (Levinson, 
Price,  Munden,  Mandl  &  Soley,  1962)  "drawn  up"  between  the  parties  includes 
appropriate  economic  "clauses"  —  as  the  ostensible  basis  for  work- 
organization  membership  is  economic  —  but  (as  the  term  implies)  there  are 
psychological  aspects  to  the  exchange,  as  well, 

A  central  psychological  issue  in  the  "contract"  is  that  of  member 
attachment  to  the  organization.  This  bond  has  been  studied  under  a  number 
of  frameworks  such  as  loyalty,  identification,  ego- involvement ,  and  organi¬ 
zational  commitment.  At  this  point,  rather  than  splitting  hairs  over 
nuances  of  meaning,  let  us  speak,  more  generically,  about  "individual- 
organizational  linkages,"  (Later  on,  the  focus  will  narrow  to  "manager- 
organization  linkages.") 

The  bond  between  an  employee  and  the  work  organization  can  be  thought 
of  as  involving  two  broad  categories;  from  the  perspective  of  the  individual 
(1)  joining  and  retaining  membership  in  the  organization;  and  (2)  becoming 
psychologically  attached  to  the  organization  (Porter  &  Dubin,  1975).  The 
former  aspect  implies  security  for  the  individual  and  stability  for  the 
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organization;  the  latter  has  perhaps  more  significant  implications,  both 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  organization. 

Early  socialization  processes  teach  children  group  identifications  that 
go  beyond  the  immediate  family  (Katz  &  Kahn,  1978).  Children  are  taught  the 
social  value  of  loyal  participation  in  whatever  social  institutions  and 
organizations  are  valued  by  parents  and  other  socializing  agencies.  This 
early  training  "...furnishes  some  of  the  bedrock  of  later  organizational 
identification. . .The  reference  to  the  company  as  a  family,  for  example,  has 
become  a  management  cliche"  (Katz  &  Kahn,  1978,  p,  377),  The  implications 
of  the  organization  as  a  surrogate  family  are  not  trivial.  One's  membership 
in  a  work  organization  may  provide  the  basis  for  the  same  sort  of  psychological 
need  fulfillment  provided  by  earlier  membership  in  such  primary  social  groups 
as  the  parental  family  —  fulfillment  of  needs  related  to  such  basic  aspects 
of  psychological  structure  as  the  self-concept.  A  number  of  scholars  (e.g. 
Levinson,  1965;  Selznick,  1957)  have  portrayed  organizations  as  becoming 
invested  with  this  sort  of  psychological  meaning  for  their  members. 

The  concept  of  deep  psychological  self-investment  on  the  part  of  members 
has  equally  important  implications  from  the  organization's  perspective. 

While  some  personnel  turnover  is  no  doubt  healthful  for  nearly  any  organization 
(i.e.,  turnover  is  a  necessary  component  of  renewal),  the  organization  has 
to  avoid  unneccessary  personnel  turbulence.  Members  must,  in  general,  be 
induced  to  join  and  remain. 

Once  in  the  organization,  some  motivational  basis  must  exist  for  the 
performance  of  necessary  behaviors.  These  include  not  only  the  behaviors  that 
meet  explicit  role  prescriptions,  but  also  (at  least  for  some  organizational 
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members)  spontaneous  and  innovative  behaviors  that  transcend  role  prescrip¬ 
tions  (Katz,  1964).  At  least  ideally,  routine  work  behaviors  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  economic  exchange  that  takes  place  between  organizations  and 
their  members.  Spontaneity  and  innovation,  however,  may  be  another  matter. 
While  it  is  certainly  possible  to  establish  contingent  reward  systems  that 
reinforce  innovation,  this  presents  even  greater  difficulties  than  does  the 
contingent  reinforcement  of  routine  task  performance.  Some  alternative 
motivational  basis  would  be  useful.  One  such  alternative  might  lie  in  the 
psychological  attachment  of  the  individual  to  the  organization. 

Whether  this  attachment  is  viewed  in  terms  of  organization  commitment  as 
defined  by  Porter  and  his  colleagues  (Porter,  Steers,  Mowday  &  Boulian,  1974) 
or  Buchanan  (1974),  or  in  terms  of  identification  as  conceived  by  Hall  and 
Schneider  (1972),  Ingham  (1970)  or  Patchen  (1970),  at  least  one  aspect  of 
attachment  seems  to  be  an  internalization  of  the  organization’s  (perceived) 
goals.  Thus,  the  individual  need  not  be  goaded  or  cajoled  to  perform 
discretionary  behaviors  on  behalf  of  the  organization.  Such  behaviors  are. 
in  a  way,  their  own  reward.  In  acting  in  the  organization's  interests,  the 
individual  is  automatically  pursuing  his/her  self-interests,  as  well.  To 
the  extent  that  one's  linkage  to  the  organization  becomes  an  expression  of 
the  ego  or  its  central  values,  organizational  activity  can  become  self- 
rewarding  (Katz  &  Kahn,  1978). 

The  foregoing  is  not  intended  as  a  preamble  to  an  assertion  that  high 
levels  of  attachment  are  necessary  (or  even  desirable)  for  all  organizational 
members.  On  the  contrary,  organizations  are,  by  their  nature,  systems  of 
role  differentiation.  In  most  utilitarian  organizations  (Etzioni,  1975)» 


there  are  many  roles  for  which  adequate  role  behavior  need  not  inyolve  deep 
self-investment.  Such  roles  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  however,  at 
relatively  low  organizational  levels, 

It  is  in  the  managerial  ranks  that  Katz’s  (1964)  requirement  for 
spontaneity  and  innovation  can  become  critical  fOT  the  organization. 

Effective  management  (especially  at  the  higher  levels)  is  proactive  —  at 
least  part  of  the  manager’s  role  involves  the  search  for  new  problems  and 
for  opportunities  to  exploit  (Thompson,  1962),  as  well  as  the  performance  of 
"nonprogrammed"  activities  (March  &  Simon,  1958).  Hence,  we  propose  that  the 
issue  of  attachment  to  the  organization  is  particularly  salient  at  managerial 
levels. 

Allowing,  for  the  moment,  the  assertion  that  strong  attachment  to  the 
organization  is  most  necessary  at  the  managerial  level,  it  may  also  be  the 
case  that  development  of  such  linkages  may  also  be  more  likely  at  managerial, 
rather  than  lower,  levels.  Mayntz  (1970)  held  that  the  vertical  differenti¬ 
ation  in  organizations  makes  it  "...rather  difficult  at  least  for  lower 
participants  to  develop  full  identification  on  the  basis  of  normative  coirnit- 
ment  to  the  organizational  goal"  (p,  374),  It  is,  by  contrast  the  higher 
organization  levels  where  "inclusion"  (i.e.,  movement  toward  the  inner  circle 
or  core  of  the  organization)  (Schein,  1978)  becomes  more  likely,  which 
provides  at  least  a  basis  for  the  process  of  identification.  Buchanan  (1974) 
found  "personal  significance  reinforcement"  to  be  a  key  ingredient  in  the 
organizational  commitment  of  managers  in  both  business  and  government  settings. 
In  effect,  those  who  are  "in  the  know,"  and  in  a  position  to  influence 
organizational  outcomes  by  virtue  of  their  position  in  the  organization  (to 
wit:  the  managers),  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  become  ego-involved  in  that 
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organizat  ion. 

Thus  far,  we  have  attempted  to  make  a  case  for  organizational  attachment 
as  a  sufficient  condition  for  motivating  organizat ionally-benef icial 
discretionary  behaviors  on  the  part  of  managers.  \.'e  are  less  sanguine  with 
respect  to  attachment  as  a  necessary  condition  for  such  motivation,  It  is 
not  difficult  to  name  other  possible  routes  to  high  performance  levels, 
including:  intrinsic  motivation  or  job  involvement ;  personal  normative 
beliefs  akin  to  the  Protestant  work  ethic;  internalization  of  the  values  of 
a  craft  or  profession;  or  commitment  to  an  occupation  or  career.  Some  of 
these  alternatives  will  be  considered  further,  later  on.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  discussion  will  focus  on  manager-organization  linkages,  per  se, 
and  the  influence  of  work  environments  (and  changes  in  work  environments)  on 
these  linkages.  Our  review  of  the  literature  dealing  with  attachment, 
organizational  commitment  and  similar  concepts,  suggests  the  existence  of 
three  rather  distinct  kinds  of  linkages: 

Link  1:  Membership  Continuance:  the  desire  to  retain  organi¬ 

zational  membership 

Link  2:  Ego-Identification:  self-perception  in  terms  of 

organizational  membership 

Link  3:  Loyalty:  Allegiance;  placing  organization 

above  all  competing  interest? 
(including  self  interests) 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  we  will  be  considering  environmental  impacts 
on  those  three  manager-organization  links.  This  discussion  begins  with  an 
exposition  of  the  multiple  environments  inhabited  by  today’s  manager,  and  an 


extrapolation  of  some  current  trends  in  order  to  project  how  those 
environments  might  change  over  the  next  quarter-century. 

CHANGING  WORK  ENVIRONMENTS 

Work  environments  are  generally  acknowledged  to  exert  powerful  influence 
on  the  behavior  of  organizational  members  —  managers  being  no  exception.  The 
interactionist  perspective  in  psychology  gives  the  environment  co-equal 
billing  with  the  individual  in  the  determination  of  behavior  (cf.  Lewin,  1935), 
"The"  environment,  however,  would  imply  a  gross  oversimplification  of  reality. 
Work  environments  can  be,  and  have  been,  conceptualized  as  consisting  of  any 
number  of  more-or-less  independent  dimensions,  including  the  physical,  struc¬ 
tural,  procedural,  technological,  interpersonal  and  task  characteristics  of 
the  work  situation.  Elsewhere  in  this  forum.  Professor  Cherns  characterizes 
the  work  environment  as  divisible  into  its  physical,  economic,  political, 
social,  and  cultural  aspects.  In  a  very  similar  vein.  Professor  Davis  talks 
of  the  social,  economic,  technological,  political  and  demographic  environments 
of  organizations. 

Our  discussion  of  work  environments  will  take  a  similar  tack,  by 
differentiating  "the"  work  environment,  rather  arbitrarily,  into  three 
dimensions:  the  socio- normative,  economic ,  and  technological  environments. 

While  this  three-way  taxonomy  may  be  at  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  abstraction 
than  many  of  the  more  elaborated  breakdowns,  we  believe  that  parsimony  and 
space  limitations  dictate  such  an  approach  for  our  present  purpose,  which  is 
not  an  analysis  of  work  environments,  per  se,  but  an  attempt  to  assess  the  impact 
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of  the  environment  on  manager-organization  linkages. 

An  attempt  will  he  made,  however,  to  subsume  the  important  categories 
that  might  comprise  a  more  differentiated  lifting  under  one  or  another  of  our 
three  "environments"  (although  it  may  soon  t.i-oone  apparent  that,  certain  such 
categories  may  not  fit  neatly  —  or  exclusively  —  into  one  of  the  three). 

T.n  the  remainder  of  this  section,  several  prevalent  societal  trends  will 
be  discussed  under  each  of  the  three  major  headings  (viz.  socio-norma tive , 
economic,  technological).  The  discussion  will  be  focused  specifically 
on  those  apparent  trends  which,  we  believe,  (at  least  in  the  United  States) 

have  the  most  relevance  foi  the  shape  of  organizational  life  in  the  immediate 

future,  and  hence  for  the  nature  of  the  linkages  between  managers  and  their 
organizations . 

In  so  doing,  however,  we  retain  aware  that  "futurism"  is  an  inexact 
science,  and  that,  as  Davis  has  put  it  elsewhere  in  this  conference,  the 
lessons  of  the  outgoing  era  may  be  less  than  helpful  —  even  misleading  —  in 

attempting  to  cope  with  the  future.  Therefore,  we  shall  try  to  limit  the 

discussion  to  a  few  of  the  ongoing  changes  in  work  environments  that  annear 
to  be  leading  toward  the  most  predictable  trends  in  manager-organization 
relationships . 

The  Socio-Normative  Environment.  Perhaps  the  most  influential  facet  of  the 
work  environment  on  managers'  organizational  attachment  is  that  related  to 
the  social  cues  regarding  which  behaviors  are  "correct."  Organizational 
socialization  is  largely  a  process  of  peer  influence  (Vanllaanen, 

1975),  and  all  members  (managers  included)  undergo  a  developmental  process, 
over  the  lifespan,  in  which  early-acquired  cultural  and  subcultural  norms  are 
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fused  with  later  experiences  (In  such  settings  as  work  organizations)  to 
result  in  an  organized  system  of  normative  beliefs.  Accordingly,  societal 
norms  will  influence  the  manager  in  two  ways:  directly,  in  terms  of  the  normative 
beliefs  brought  to  the  organization  as  a  result  of  primary  socialization;  and 
indirectly,  through  exposure  to  the  normative  beliefs  that  others  bring  to  the 
organization.  The  latter  is  a  particularly  salient  aspect  of  the  manager’s 
immediate  work  environment.  The  ambiguities  in  organizational  life  quite 
frequently  force  the  manager  to  depend  on  collective  others,  in  order  to 
answer  "ought  to"  questions  (cf.  Festinger,  1954). 

Of  all  aspects  of  the  socio-normative  work  environment,  few  have  received 
more  attention,  of  late,  than  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "changing 
work  ethic."  While  some  would  assert  that  the  existence  of  such  an  ethic 
has  always  been  illusory,  i.e.,  more  a  matter  of  "received  doctrine"  (Barrett, 
1972,  p.  9)  than  one  of  evidence,  few  would  dispute  that  the  decade  of  the 
1960's  saw  a  strong  movement  away  from  whatever  the  "base  rate"  Protestant 
Ethic  might  have  been.  Wholesale  rejection,  on  the  part  of  youth,  of  their 
elders'  assumed  preoccupation  with  status,  achievement,  acquisition  of 
material  wealth  and  consumption  precipitated  a  revolutionary  reversion 
toward  pre- industrial  lifestyles.  The  theme  "tune  in,  turn  on  and  drop  out" 
characterized  a  vocal  segment  of  the  youth  subculture,  engaged  in  seeking 
noninvolvement  with  work  as  their  parents  and  grandparents  had  known  it. 

Ironically,  a  case  can  be  made  that  a  prime  antecedent  of  the  "flight 
from  achievement"  might  have  been  the  unprecedented  level  of  affluence  that 
had  been  the  fruit  of  the  labors  of  earlier  generations.  Clark  Kerr 
has  alluded  to  a  paradoxical  chain  of  events  whereby  hard  work  leads  to 
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affluence,  but  affluence,  in  turn,  leads  to  erosion  of  the  work  ethic. 

Closely  related  to  the  unprecedented  affluence  experienced  during  the 
past  several  years  has  been  an  explosion  in  formal  education  (although  some 
would  hold  that  quality  has  not  always  kept  pace  with  quantity).  The 
implications  for  organisations  are  considerable.  In  the  mid-sixties  Bennis 
(1966)  prophesied  that  the  gap  in  formal  education  between  the  top  and 
bottom  echelons  in  organizations  would  shrink.  This  has  been  borne  out,  at 
least  in  the  United  States,  by  data  from  the  periodic  Duality  of  Employment 
Survey  (Quinn  &  Staines,  1979),  which  has  shown  a  steady  increase  in  worker 
education  levels  during  the  period  1969  to  1977. 

Increased  education  levels  can  be  expected  to  impact  the  managerial 
ranks,  as  well  as  the  lower  strata  of  organizations.  While  this  might  result 
in  fledgling  managers'  arrival  at  their  first  organization  better  equipped 
technically  to  manage,  as  well  as  more  firmly  grounded  in  world  knowledge 
than  were  their  predecessors  of  a  generation  or  so,  these  neophytes  can  also 
be  expected  to  have  higher  levels  of  aspiration.  Education  brings  with  it, 
not  only  an  elevated  perspective  on  what's  acceptable  in  terms  of  one's 
inputs  and  outcomes  (cf.  Adams,  1965)  in  the  employment  exchange,  but  a 
fuller  awareness  of  alternatives,  as  well  —  in  effect,  a  raised  "conmarison 
level  for  alternatives"  (Thibaut  £.  Kelley,  1959). 

Also  concomitant  with  generally  rising  education  levels  appears  to  he 
increasing  societal  mistrust  of  authority  and  of  large  authoritative 
institutions,  such  as  big  business  or  big  government.  Large  corporations,  in 
turn,  have  responded  to  the  public  mood  by  expanding  the  organizational  goal 
structure  to  include  a  new  major  category:  "corporate  social  responsibility" 
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(Walters,  1977).  Abstract  notions  of  duty  to  society  are,  in  turn,  more 
difficult  to  operationalize  than  some  of  the  more  concrete  indicators  of 
organizational  performance  such  as  market  share,  or  return  on  investment. 

Hence,  inclusion  of  social-responsibility  objectives  in  corporate  goal 
structures  might  have  the  unintended  consequence  of  increasing  goal  ambiguity 
for  organizations.  This,  in  turn,  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
individual  manager  to  identify  his/her  personal  contribution  toward  accom¬ 
plishment  of  significant  (and  specific)  organizational  outcomes. 

Some  corporate  actions  aimed  at  fulfilling  societal  duties  may  be  as 
much  the  result  of  legal  constraints  as  they  are  a  voluntary  response  to  the 
public  mood.  At  least  in  the  United  States,  organizations  of  all  types  are 
coming  under  increasing  pressure  to  redress  past  inequities  in  which  certain 
racial  or  ethnic  groups  (and  women)  ostensibly  had  been  denied  equal 
employment  opportunity.  Under  the  rubric  of  "affirmative  action,"  organi¬ 
zations  have  seen  an  infusion  of  these  formerly  disadvantaged  groups  —  and, 
since  the  largest  imbalances  originally  existed  at  the  managerial  level,  it 
can  be  expected  that  the  greatest  affirmative  action  impact  will  eventually 
be  in  the  management  ranks. 

While  the  underlying  social  motives  behind  the  affirmative  action  movement 
seem  unimpeachable,  here  too  may  lie  a  serious  unanticipated  consequence. 
Buchanan  (1974)  contrasted  business  and  government  organizations,  by  citing 
the  ethnocentric  nature  of  the  former  in  contrast  to  the  more  pluralist 
governmental  organization.  Buchanan  alleged  that  "In  industry,  discrimination 
and  favoritism  are  employed  as  team-building  devices.  Management  groups  as 
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a  result  have  similar  characteristics,  which  fosters  unanimity  on  policy  and 
general  harmony  in  organizational  operations"  (p.  345).  This  aspect  of 
government-business  contrast  that  Buchanan  saw  in  1974  may  be  a  vanishing 
phenomenon. 

One  major  feature  of  the  "new  corporate  pluralism"  (at  least,  in  the  United 
States)  has  been  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  workforce  — 
and  again  this  trend  has  been  particularly  strong  at  the  managerial  level. 

If  not  a  contributing  factor,  this  has  been  at  least  consistent  with  a  larger 
societal  trend  away  from  sex-role  differentiation.  Thus,  traditional  norms 
whereby  males'  locus  of  identification  was  related  to  occupation  while 
females'  primary  status  anchor  was  the  home,  may  increasingly  be  subject  to 
question. 

Another  outcome  of  the  infusion  of  women  into  management  seems,  inevitably, 
to  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  dual-career  families  (Hall  &  Hall,  1978- 
Schein,  1978).  This,  in  turn,  has  economic  ramifications.  Discussion  of 
these  implications,  however,  will  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  ensuing 
section  on  the  economic  environment. 

As  a  final  point,  an  apparent  societal  trend,  which  seems  to  have 
several  potential  impacts  on  the  nature  of  managers'  linkages  to  their 
organizations,  revolves  around  attitudes  towards  permanency  and  change,  per 
se.  We  live  in  what  has  been  termed  a  "temporary  society"  (Bennis  &  Slater. 
1968).  In  some  quarters,  change,  itself,  appears  to  have  positive  value. 

Social  contracts  (from  marriage  to  employment),  that  might  once  have  been 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  permanency,  seem  increasingly  to  be  subject  to 
continual  re-evaluation. 
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In  some  industries,  executive  "headhunters"  recurringly  approach 
organizational  managers,  -making  salient  the  idea  that  one's  skills  may  be 
both  transferable  and  highly  marketable.  At  least  one  popular  guide  to 
management  careers  advises  that  the  sensible  manager  should  always  be 
planning  for  the  next  job  change  (Bolles,  1972). 

In  some  occupations  there  has  been  an  expansion,  into  the  managerial 
ranks,  of  temporary-hire  or  "contracted"  employment.  This  mode  of  employ¬ 
ment  appears  to  range  from  the  provision  of  ad  hoc  accounting  teams  to  the 
temporary  assignment  of  top  management,  per  se.  The  latter  phenomenon  was 
encountered  recently,  in  a  study  of  mass  transit  organizations  in  the 
Western  United  States  (Perry,  Angle  &  Pittel,  1979)  Thus,  some  managers 
never  "join"  the  organization  in  the  traditional  sense. 

Another  aspect  of  temporariness  seems  to  reside  in  the  currently  popular 
notion  of  the  "midcareer  crisis"  (Schein,  1978).  Executives  appear,  in 
increasing  numbers,  to  be  facing  existential  dilemmas  once  thought  to  be  the 
exclusive  property  of  youth,  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  mid-career 
sabbaticals  might  be  offered,  in  which  the  employing  organization  may 
subsidize  some  type  of  formal  education  (Beckhard,  1977). 

Other  trends  appear  to  militate  toward  partial-  rather  than  full- inclusion 
(Allport,  1933)  in  the  workrole.  One  such  trend  is  that  toward  more  part-time 
employment,  A  more  radical  evolution  is  the  concept  of  job  sharing.  At 
least  one  employer,  the  State  of  California,  has  adopted  a  hiring  plan  whereby 
pairs  of  'vnployees  are  hired  for  a  single  job.  Por  each  prescribed  work 
period,  one  of  thi  two  job  incunfcents  is  to  report  for  work.  This  system 
is  reputed  to  be  finding  wide  appeal  among  married  couples  who  share 
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child- rearing  duties  —  further  indication  of  a  changing  socio-normat ive 
environment . 

The  Economic  Environment.  The  preceding  section  noted  a  trend  toward 
dual  careers,  i.e.  husband  and  wife  both  immersed  in  full-time  employment. 
The  economic  impact  of  this  trend  may  be  considerable.  In  the  first  place, 
the  diffusion  of  breadwinner  responsibility  between  the  two  marital  partners 
reduces  economic  dependence,  in  the  sense  that  neither  job  is  as  esse^ti?1. 
to  economic  security  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  the  only  job.  With  neither 
partner  totally  dependent  on  his  or  her  employing  organization,  the  economic 
linkages  of  both  to  their  respective  organizations  might  be  weakened 
considerably. 

On  the  other  hand,  once  the  family  has  accommodated  to  a  double  income, 
there  may  be  some  reluctance  to  give  up  either  source  of  earnings.  Hence, 
the  "zone  of  indifference"  (Barnard,  1938)  may  be  narrowed  with  respect  to 
which  orders  of  the  organization  will  be  obeyed.  If,  for  instance,  the 
organization  wants  one  marital  partner  to  re-locate  to  another  city,  the 
move  might  be  resisted  or  refused,  on  the  basis  that  the  other  partner’s 
job  would  have  to  be  forfeited. 

Increasing  levels  of  affluence  are  only  partly,  of  course,  the  result 
of  multiple  sources  of  income  within  families.  Personal  income  is  hivher 
currently  than  ever  before  in  history  for  sole  breadwinners  as  well  as  for 
dual-income  family  units.  In  combination  with  the  graduated  income  tax, 
which  seems  to  be  a  fact  of  life  in  most  (all?)  Western  nations,  the 
marginal  utility  of  money  may  be  severely  diminished.  Accordingly,  the 
organization  may  find  the  use  of  economic  inducements  to  be  less  and  less 
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effective  . 

At  the  same  time  that  economic  growth  has  had  the  paradoxical  effect 
of  loosening  the  economic  ties  of  manager-to-organization,  increases  in 
discretionary  income  have  enabled  managers  to  become  more  involved  than 
ever  before  in  leisure  activity.  Additionally,  projected  innovations  in  time 
scheduling  of  work  such  as  flexitime,  the  4-day,  40-hour  workweek,  and  even 
the  25-to-32-hour  workweek  advocated  by  some  labor  interests,  could  eventu¬ 
ally  spill  over  into  management  work  schedules,  as  well.  With  the  workrole 
occupying  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  manager’s  life  space,  there  could 
be  some  decrement  in  the  extent  to  which  his/her  relationship  to  the  work 
organization  assumes  personal  importance. 

The  Technological  Environment.  The  most  salient  feature  of  the  technological 
work  environment  is  rapid  change.  The  evolution  of  some  technological  systems, 
such  as  computers,  has  been  occurring  at  a  near-exponential  rate.  This 
fantastic  rate  of  advance  renders  all  but  the  most  circumspect  prediction 
a  very  hazardous  undertaking.  (The  field  is  littered  with  the  remains  of  bold 
forecasts  of  twenty  years  ago,  or  so,  regarding  the  nature  of  management  in 
the  1980's  time  frame).  Nonetheless,  there  are  a  few  recent  trends,  for 
which  there  is  no  apparent  reason  to  foresee  a  reversal,  and  which  appear  to 
have  strong  implications  for  manager-organization  linkages. 

One  rather  obvious  aspect  is  the  rapidity,  per  se,  of  technological 
change.  The  furious  pace  of  innovation  presages  an  ever  shortening  cycle  of 
knowledge  obsolescence  (Hall,  1976).  In  contrast  to  an  earlier  age,  in 
which  a  trade  or  craft  could  be  handed  down  for  generations,  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  occupations  can  now  come  into  existence,  flourish  and 
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become  obsolete,  all  within  the  career  span  of  a  single  person.  Thus,  an 
individual's  usefulness  to  a  particular  organization  might  be  transitory, 
unless  the  organization  were  to  develop  an  affirmative  policy  of  re-cycling 
members  by  retraining. 

Aggravating  the  problem  of  technological  obsolescence  has  been  an 
information  explosion.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  published  pages  in 
one's  own  area  of  expertise,  during  the  past  year,  with  a  like  publication 
period,  say  twenty  years  ago,  is  an  eye-opening  experience.  Our  ability  to 
transmit,  process,  print  and  store  information  is  rapidly  outstripping  the 
capabilities  of  the  human  information  processor.  In  organizations,  the 
outcome  of  all  this  is  a  powerful  force  toward  increasing  differentiation. 

The  general-purpose  manager  may  be  a  dying  breed,  because  no  single  person 
can  assimilate  enough  knowledge  to  "do  it  all"  (Schein,  1978). 

The  decline  of  the  generalist,  and  the  attendant  rise  of  the  specialist, 
should  exert  a  considerable  force  toward  professionalization.  A  segmentation 
of  management  knowledge,  necessitated  by  human  limitations,  might  be  the 
critical  antecedent  to  creation  of  the  rest  of  the  occupational  characteristics 
that  have  come  to  be  associated  with  the  professions  (cf.  Ritzer,  1977).  One 
of  the  more  agreed-upon  attributes  of  the  professions,  of  course,  is  a 
"cosmopolitan"  rather  than  a  "local"  orientation  (Gouldner,  1957) . 

While  cosmopolitanism  is  fostered  by  a  professional  work  orientation,  it 
is  also  facilitated  by  technical  systems  that  permit  easy  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  with  distant  peers,  Attendance  at  a  conference  such  as  this  one  would 
have  been  a  major  undertaking,  in  an  earlier  age,  for  a  participant  from  the 
United  States  (or  Australia).  The  relative  ease  of  air  travel,  along  with 


the  near-instantaneous  electronic  communication  that  is  at  least  technically 
possible  between  almost  any  two  persons  on  Earth,  facilitates  peer  interaction 
with  persons  far  removed  from  one's  own  organization.  In  combination  with 
current  media  programming,  such  electronic  aids  provide  today's  manager  with 
an  unprecedented  array  of  information  on  alternatives  —  both  with  respect 
to  viewpoints  on  issues  and  with  respect  to  his/her  occupational  options. 

These  considerations,  in  the  aggregate,  carry  implications  both  for  the 
likelihood  that  managers  will  develop  strong  attachments  to  their  organi¬ 
zations,  and  for  the  consequences  for  managers,  organizations,  and  society 
at  large  —  should  such  attachments  fail  to  occur.  These  will  now  be  discussed, 

IMPACT  OF  CHANGING  WORK  ENVIRONMENTS  ON  MANAGER-ORGANIZATION  LINKAGES 

Combined  Impact:  Weakened  Linkages. 

As  strongly  implied  in  our  discussion  of  environmental  trends,  there 
seems  to  be  one  clear  conclusion  regarding  the  collective  effect  of  those 
trends  on  the  linkages  of  managers  to  their  respective  organizations:  the 
linkages  will  be  significantly  weakened  or  reduced.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
each  environmental  trend  will  have  an  equivalent  impact,  or  that  any  given 
trend  will  affect  all  types  of  linkages.  Rather,  our  fundamental  thesis 
is  simply  that  there  is  an  unmistakable  and  probably  irreversible  effect: 
weakened  linkages. 

We  see  membership  continuance  being  affected  by  trends  in  each  of  the 
three  environmental  areas  (socio-normative,  economic,  and  technological).  To 
the  extent  that:  (1)  individuals  are  less  convinced  than  before  that  work 
is  "good"  in  its  own  right;  (2)  societal  norms  look  more  positively  on 
temporary  or  transient  relationships;  and  (3)  increasing  educational  levels 
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predispose  managers  to  re-eva] uate  their  career  lives,  then  It  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  strength  of  their  desire  to  remain  with  a  ’particular  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  weakened.  Likewise,  increasing  economic  affluence  makes  it 
more  possible  for  the  manager  to  consider  leaving  an  organization  without 
suffering  undue  financial  disadvantage.  And,  if  managers  are  more  prone  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  leaving  their  prt  sent,  organization  because  of 
some  of  the  reasons  listed  above,  then  technological  advances  in  communication 
and  transportation  tremendously  facilitate  the  anility  to  learn  more  about 
other  organizational  alternatives,  which  in  turn  makes  it  easier  to  think  about 
leaving  (following  through  on  "the  other  organization's  grass  is  greener" 
syndrome) . 

Ego-identification,  in  which  the  manager  tends  to  see  the  expression  of 
his/her  talents  and  capabilities  in  terms  of  his/her  organizational  membership, 
will  likely  be  weakened  by  such  trends  as:  the  tendency  of  more  people  in 
society  to  re-evaluate  their  careers;  the  tendency  toward  a  more  relaxed  view 
of  temporary  relationships;  and  the  more  pluralistic  nature  of  the  managerial 
workforce  ("there  are  not  a  lot  of  people  here  I  closely  identify  with") . 

In  the  economic  sphere,  the  increased  emphasis  on  leisure  provides  other, 
often  very  appealing,  areas  of  life  with  which  the  manager  can  identify.  Ir 
contrast  with  the  past,  there  are  many  more  non-work  opportunities  for  the 
person  to  say  "that  role  is  also  me."  Technological  trends,  especial!”  the 
possibility  of  early  obsolescence  of  whatever  skills  or  knowledge  the 
manager  had  at  the  time  he/she  started  with  the  organization  and  the  necessity 
to  become  increasingly  specialized  because  of  the  knowledge  explosion,  also 
make  it  harder  and  harder  for  the  manager  to  maintain  an  ego-identification 


with  any  given  organization. 

Multiple  trends  also  serve  to  reduce  the  tendency  toward  loyalty  and 
placing  the  value  of  serving  the  organization  above  all  else.  The  manager 
will  be  less  likely  to  feel  that  "my  organization  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
organizations"  or  that  "I  owe  my  organization  (as  opposed  to  family,  profession 
and  the  like)  a  special  obligation,"  to  the  extent  that:  (1)  ready  opportun¬ 
ities  exist  for  the  manager  to  serve  in  other  organization;  (2)  economic 
factors  such  as  general  affluence  allow  the  luxury  of  considering  other 
employment  options;  (3)  the  existence  of  dual-career  families  permit  (or 
encourage)  a  focus  on  more  than  one  organization;  and  (4)  technological 
advances  confront  the  manager  with  considerable  information  about  other  organi¬ 
zations,  or  facilitate  contact  with  professional  peers  from  other 
organizations . 

To  reiterate:  Each  of  the  three  major  types  of  linkages  —  membership, 
ego-identification,  and  loyalty  —  are  and  will  continue  to  be  affected  by 
a  number  of  the  trends  we  have  been  discussing.  We  have  highlighted  what  we 
think  are  some  of  the  particular  areas  where  the  impacts  will  be  strongest  in 
the  direction  of  weaking  the  links.  We  have  not  pointed  to  any  areas  where 
the  environmental  trends  will  be  likely  to  strengthen  links  because  we  view 
the  trends  as  having  an  almost  totally  one-way  effect.  If  this  analysis  is 
correct,  then  there  will  be  a  number  of  implications  for  managers,  organi¬ 
zations,  and  society. 


At  first  glance,  it  wight  appear  that  .reduced  linkages  would  only  help 
managers  and  harm  organizations.  That  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  for  either 
managers  or  organizations.  With  respect  to  managers  as  employees  of  organi¬ 
zations,  reduced  linkages  will  provide  a  kind  of  "freedom"  that  will  make 
it  easier  both  physically  and  psychologically  to  ''leave"  organizations.  As 
the  preceding  discussion  indicated,  a  number  of  trends  combine  to  increase 
the  ease  with  which  a  person  can  change  actual  membership  in  organizations, 
and  also  ease  any  feelings  of  "guilt"  about  transferring  loyalties  from  one 
organization  to  another.  After  all,  if  one  considers  oneself  as  a  true 
"professional,"  then  the  work  is  valuable  regardless  of  location.  The 
environmental  trends,  then,  would  seem  broadly  to  favor  the  manager  at  the 
expense  of  a  particular  organization. 

However,  there  is  another  side  to  the  manager's  coin  that  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked.  First,  it  is  not  obviously  clear  that  high  performance 
capabilities  can  be  transferred  easily  from  one  organization  to  another. 

Just  because  an  individual  was  highly  successful  in  a  particular  organiza¬ 
tional  setting  —  thereby  being  sought  after  by  other  organizations  —  does 
not  guarantee  similar  success  in  the  next  organization,  (See  the  example  of 
American  professional  baseball  or  football  players.)  Even  if  the  manager  acts 
and  thinks  like  a  professional  and  thus  is  more  bound  to  a  specialized  area 
of  competence  than  to  an  employing  organization,  it  is  likely  that  particular 
organizational  environments  may  have  considerable  effects  on  the  tangible 
enactment  of  the  professional  performance.  Therefore,  while  the  transfer 
possibilities  are  greatly  aided  and  abetted  by  environmental  trends,  the 


transplant  may  not  take  hold  In  the  new  surroundings.  Second,  quite  aside 
from  how  successfully  managers  can  move  their  performances  from  one  organi¬ 
zation  to  another  or  reduce  their  investment  in  an  organization  even  without 
moving  to  a  new  one,  there  is  the  question  of  how  easy  it  will  be  to  cope 
with  the  potentially  reduced  sense  of  identification  with  an  organization  and 
a  concomitantly  reduced  sense  of  continuity  and  stability.  For  those  who 
transfer  their  specialized  skills  to  another  organization,  this  potential 
problem  may  not  be  too  great  Lf  they  are  able  to  retain  a  focus  on  the 
professional  skill  rather  than  on  their  organizational  "homes."  For  those 
who  stay  with  a  given  organization  but  decide  to  invest  less  of  themselves 
in  it,  the  problems  may  be  greater.  As  Levinson  (1965)  has  stressed, 
individuals  have  a  need  to  have  an  attachment  to  something.  It  may  not 
always  be  easy  for  some  managers  to  substitute  other  "somethings"  for  the 
work  organization,  and  thus  reduced  organizational  linkages  could  have  some 
degree  of  adverse  impact  on  their  psychological  well  being.  (We  would 
expect,  of  course,  considerable  individual  differences  in  this  regard.) 
Implications  for  Organizations 

Reduced  manager  linkages  to  organizations  would  seem  to  have  especially 
critical  implications  for  organizations.  To  examine  briefly  some  of  the  more 
important  ones,  we  might  ask  a  series  of  questions: 

(1)  Is  it  necessary  for  a  minimum  number  of  key  managers  to  be  strongly 
linked  to  the  organization?  Earlier  we  stated  the  assumption  that  from  the 
organization’s  perspective  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  or  even  most  employees 
be  strongly  linked  to  the  organization.  Regardless,  a  crucial  issue 
is  whether  some  sort  of  "critical  mass"  of  strongly  linked  managers  must 
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exist  in  any  organization.  If  the  trends  are  in  the  dlicotion  of  reducing 
linkages,  and  if  it  _ls  accessary  for  sole  minimum  percent  age  of  managers 
in  any  organization  to  fie  linked  with  strong  bonds,  rhea  what  steps  does 
the  organization  take  to  insure  that  enouga  uiur.agers  will  be  so  linked? 

(2)  Where  are  the  strongest  managerial  linkages  needed  in  the  organi¬ 
zation?  Following  on  the  previous  question,  i!  iL  is  assumed  that  it  is 
necessary  that  at  least  some  portion  Oi  the  manage i i al  workforce  he  strongly 
linked  to  the  particular  organization,  then  the  organization  will  need  to 
determine  where  these  locations  are  that  require  this  kind  of  organizational 
involvement  of  specific  managers.  This ,  in  effect,  raises  the  notion  of  t'e 
differentiated  organization:  strong  linkages  are  not  needed  throughout,  but 
they  are  needed  at  certain  places.  An  obvious  answer  to  the  question  of 
"where?,"  is  to  say  "at  the  top,"  since  it  is  here  that  key  policy  decisions 
that  have  the  broadest  impact  are  made.  If  It  is  agreed  that  "the  top"  is  one 
place,  are  there  any  other  places  that  require  strong  linkages,  or  is  it  enough 
that  only  those  at  the  very  highest  levels  are,  and  feel  themselves  to  he, 
firmly  attached?  We  would  suggest  that  for  many  organizations  the  too  level 

is  probably  not  the  only  location  where  strong  linkages  are  needed,  and  that 
therefore  if  an  organization  lets  all  other  linkages  decrease  or  attenuate 
serious  repercussions  may  result  for  organizational  effectiveness  and 
survival.  This  leads  to  the  next  basic  question: 

(3)  Is  it  possible  to  have  a  highly  productive  organization  with  only 
a  moderate  to  low  average  level  of  managerial  linkages?  One  answer  may  he 
that  technology  can  largely  substitute  for  high  levels  of  organizat ional 
commitment  or  loyalty.  While  this  seems  clearly  to  be  the  case  In  many 
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"shop  floor"  production  situations,  it  may  not  be  so  clear  that  technology 
is  an  equivalent  substitute  for  such  commitment  at  managerial  levels.  Another 
type  of  answer  could  evolve  around  the  extensive  and  effective  use  of  extrinsic 
incentives  (combined  with  the  manager's  intrinsic  motivation  in  the  work  itself 
and  a  commitment  to  professional  standards).  Application  of  extrinsic  incen¬ 
tives  in  such  a  way  as  to  substitute  for  the  type  of  performance  and 
continuance  behavior  that  is  generated  by  strong  linkages  is  certainly 
possible  in  theory  (and  being  demonstrated  in  many  specific  organizational 
circumstances  today),  but  is  not  always  easy  in  practice.  It  requires 
constant  attention  to  the  type,  amount,  and  scheduling  of  such  incentives 
and  is  prone  to  severe  miscalculations  on  the  part  of  those  who  devise  and 
administer  extrinsic  incentive  programs.  How  usefully  extrinsic  incentives 
can  replace  strong  organizational  linkages  raises  a  related  Issue: 

(4)  Where  will  extra-role  behavior  (e.g.,  innovations  that  help  the 
organization;  proactive  behavior  that  protects  or  advances  the  organization) 
come  from,  if  linkages  are  weak?  The  trend  for  managers  to  be  more 
"professional"  may  be  part  of  the  answer,  as  a  devotion  to  professional 
standards  may  bring  about  certain  types  of  behavior  that  serve  the  organization 
as  well  as  the  profession.  However,  such  cosmopolitanism  by  its  very  nature 
does  not  guarantee  extra-role  behaviors  on  behalf  of  the  specific  organization. 
Indeed,  attention  is  often  diverted  to  the  needs  of  satisfying  the  profession, 
and  especially  one's  peers  in  the  profession,  rather  than  the  needs  of  the 
organization  (which,  while  not  necessarily  opposite  those  of  the  profession, 
may  often  be  quite  independent  of  it).  In  any  event,  while  it  seems  likely 
that  reduced  linkages  would  not  greatly  affect  the  bulk  of  routine  managerial 
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work,  those  acts  and  behaviors  that  involve  unique  service  to  the  organization 
may  well  become  a  casualty  unless  other  measures  can  bt  substituted.  Jt 
would  appear  that  such  substitution  is  not  an  easy  task  for  the  organization. 

(5)  What  is  the  impact  on  non-management  employees  if  managers  do  not 
appear  to  be  strongly  linked  to  the  organization?  Since  behavior  by  example 
appears  to  have  such  pronounced  impacts  on  the  benavior  of  individuals 
generally,  and  especially  on  lower-level  employees  in  organizations,  any 
tendency  for  the  linkages  of  higher-level  managers  to  appear  weak  could 
negatively  affect  those  working  at  the  operative  levels.  This  would  be  the 
"If  the  boss  doesn't  care  about  the  organization,  why  should  1  care?"  type 
of  phenomenon.  The  issue,  then,  is  that  reduced  managerial  linkages  may 
have  direct  effects  on  the  performance  of  managers  and  also  wider  indirect, 
but  important,  contagion  effects  on  other  employees, 

The  above  issues  do  not  constitute  an  exhaustive  list,  but  they  suggest 
some  of  the  kinds  of  implications  that  reduced  managerial  linkages  may  have 
for  the  organization.  In  toto,  the  implications  would  appear  to  be  a  matter 
of  concern  if  looked  at  strictly  from  the  organization’s  vantage  point. 

Implications  for  Society 

If  managers  in  the  future  tend  to  become  less  strongly  linked  to  whatever 
organizations  they  happen  to  be  working  for  at  a  particular  time,  the  most 
important  implication  for  society  would  arise  if  the  basic  fabric  of  society 
is  changed  in  any  non-trivial  way,  Does  society  need  or  require  a  certain 
level  of  commitment  to  work  organizations  on  the  part  of  those  who  lead  and 
manage  them?  Or,  is  society  better  served  by  having  its  members  enjoy  multiple 
commitments  to  a  wide  variety  of  institutions?  On  the  one  hand,  society  may 
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well  gain  by  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  over-zealous  behavior  (a  decline 
in  "true  believers")  on  the  part  of  those  who  lead  any  type  of  organization, 
whether  a  work  organization,  a  religious  organization,  or  a  political  party, 

On  the  other  hand,  multiple,  diverse,  but  shallow,  linkages  to  organizations 
may  present  some  collective  problems.  Since  one  major  area  of  society  is 
composed  of  work  organizations,  the  probable  impact  for  society  of  reduced 
managerial  linkages  to  those  organizations  would  depend  on  whether  such 
reductions  affect,  or  do  not  affect,  organizational  productivity.  If  the 
answer  is  in  the  negative  that  there  is  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
productivity  of  work  organizations  — •  then  society  can  largely  ignore  the 
issue.  If  the  answer  is  affirmatiye,  then  there  may  be  some  cause  for  concern. 

REDUCED  MANAGER-ORGANIZATIONAL  LINKAGES; 

SOME  BEHAVIORAL  CONSEQUENCES 

Thus  far,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  prevalent  trends  in  managers'  work 
environments  will  have  the  net  effect  of  reducing  the  strength  of  manager- 
organization  linkages,  and  that  this  will,  in  turn,  have  impacts  on  the 
managers  themselves,  on  their  organizations,  and  on  society  as  a  whole.  In 
the  present  section,  the  discussion  will  narrow,  somewhat,  to  consider,  in 
detail,  the  ultimate  effects  on  organizations  of  this  generalized  weakening 
of  manager-organization  bonds.  Figure  1  presents  a  simple  model  which  depicts 
trends  in  work  environments  (i.e.,  a  combination  of  socio-normative,  economic, 
and  technological  aspects)  as  an  exogenous  influence,  attenuating  manager- 
organization  linkages, 


Insert  Figure  1  about  here 


PROPOSITION  1: 


In  the  last  quarter  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  trends  in  work 
environments  will  reduce  the  strength  of  manager-organizational 
linkages . 

PROPOSITION  1.1: 

Managers'  membership  continuance  linkage  to  their  organizations 
will  be  reduced.  This  will  result  in  search  behavior  to  locate 
alternatives  to  their  organizational  membership,  and  an  increased 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  comparison  of  alternatives, 

PROPOSITION  1.2: 

Managers'  ego-identification  in  work-related  matters  (including 
the  organization)  will  decrease,  relative  to  increased  identification 
with  non-work  entities  (leisure  time  roles,  etc.). 

PROPOSITION  1.3; 

Managers  will  begin,  increasingly,  to  specialize,  This  will  result 
in  professionalization  of  management,  along  with  a  concomitant 
cosmopolitan  orientation,  which  will  serve  to  attenuate  loyalty 
to  a  given  organization,  per  se. 

The  weakening  of  manager-organizational  linkages  will  have  impacts,  in 
turn,  on  certain  manager  behaviors,  The  polarized  arrows  in  Figure  1  show 
only  the  most  significant  expected  impacts.  These  generalizations  are  not 
offered,  of  course,  as  universal  hypotheses,  of  the  type  "if  A  then  B." 

Rather,  they  are  presumed  to  be  statistical  relationships  ("the  more  A,  the 
more  probable  B")  (cf.  Blau,  1970).  In  addition,  the  predictions  are  all 
formulated  on  a  ceteris  paribus  basis. 
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PROPOSITION  2: 

Attenuation  of  manager-organization  linkages  will  have  consequences 
for  managers'  behavioral  propensities. 

PROPOSITION  2.1: 

Managers  will  change  organizations  relatively  more  frequently  than 
they  have,  historically, 

PROPOSTION  2.2: 

Managers  will  tend  to  exert  less  effort  toward  accomplishment  of 
their  work  role  prescriptions,  and  will  engage  in  fewer  innovative 
and  spontaneous  behaviors  on  behalf  of  a  particular  organization. 
PROPOSITION  2.3: 

Managers  will  rend  to  comply  less  fully  with  the  norms  of  the 
organization.  Organizational  norms  will  have  force  primarily  to 
the  extent  that  they  correspond  to  internalized  societal/ 
professional  norms, 

PROPOSITION  2,4: 

Fewer  cases  of  extreme  (f.e.,  dysfunctional)  loyalty  to  organizations 
will  exist,  This  will  facilitate  divergent  thinking  and  enhance 
managerial  flexibility  (except  to  the  extent  that  substitute  loci 
of  loyalty,  such  as  the  profession,  encourages  "one  best  way" 
thinking) . 

In  addition  to  responding  to  direct  environmental  pressures,  organizations 
can  be  expected  to  react  to  the  indirect  effects  of  work  environment  changes 
that  are  manifest  through  managers’  behaviors.  Organizational  efforts  toward 
adaptation  to  the  consequences  of  reduced  manager-organization  linkages  might 


take  two  general  forms:  (1)  attempts  to  shore  up  the  linkages  themselves; 
and/or  (2)  attempts  to  minimize  the  organizational  impacts  of  linkage 
attenuation. 

PROPOSITION  3: 

Trends  in  work  environments  will  have  a  dual  impact  on 
organizations:  (1)  via  their  impacts  on  relevant  manager  behaviors; 
and  (2)  directly.  These  impacts  will  engender  organizational 
attempts  to  adapt. 

One  possible  mode  of  adaptation  would  be  to  try  to  provide  a  broader 
spectrum  of  professional  opportunities  for  the  manager,  within  the  organi¬ 
zational  framework.  Recent  growth  trends  and  the  prevalence  of  diversification 
and  organizational  mergers,  may  have  increased  this  tactic’s  feasibility  for 
many  organizations. 

PROPOSITION  3.1: 

The  more  that  organizations  provide  in-house  opportunity  for  variety 
in  experiences,  career  progression,  and  professional  growth  for 
managers,  the  less  managers  will  search  for  alternatives  to 
organizational  membership.  Consequently,  manager  turnover  will  be 
reduced. 

Organizations  might  attempt  to  take  into  account  the  rising  education 
level  and  concomitant  level  of  aspiration  of  the  new  generation  of  managers. 
Accordingly,  they  may  be  able  to  provide  a  more  realistic  match  between 
manager  and  job,  by  means  including,  but  not  limited  to,  realistic  recruiting 


and  placement. 
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PROPOSITION  3.2: 

The  more  that  organizations  match  managers'  jobs  to  their 
aspirations  and  expectations,  the  stronger  the  manager's  member¬ 
ship  continuance  link  to  the  organization. 

Another  way  the  organization  might  attempt  to  bolster  manager-organization 
linkages  could  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  manager's  life  space  occupied 
by  the  organization,  thus  crowding  out  competing  loci  of  attachment.  This  is 
typical,  for  instance,  of  Japanese  industry,  which  tends  to  become  involved 
in  all  aspects  of  employees'  lives,  Recent  efforts  to  export  Japanese 
neo-paternalism  to  the  United  States  have  appeared  relatively  successful 
(Johnson  &  Ouc.hi,  1974), 

PROPOSITION  3,3: 

The  more  that  organizations  occupy  non-work  aspects  of  managers' 
life  space,  the  less  the  opportunity  for  the  managers  to  become 
ego-involved  with,  or  develop  loyalties  to,  competing  institutions J 
hence,  the  stronger  the  manager-organization  linkages. 

The  dual-loyalty  literature  is  relatively  consistent  in  the  view  that 
loyalty  to  both  profession  and  organization  is  facilitated  when  the  organization 
avoids  placing  the  member  in  a  role-conflict  situation  (i.e,  between 
organizational  and  professional  roles)  (e,g.,  Thornton,  1970), 

PROPOSITION  3.4: 

The  more  that  organizations  align  their  norms  and  expectations 
regarding  managerial  behavior  with  professional  norms,  the  less  will 
be  the  role  conflict,  Assuming  that  such  professional  norms 
encourage  high  levels  of  performance,  managers  will  tend  to  exert 
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high  levels  of  effort  and  lo  emit  extra-role  behaviors  toward 
organizational  purposes. 

Finally,  it  may  be  possible  for  organizations  to  lessen  the  impact  of 
higher  manager- turnover  rates  by  planning  and  organizing  for  relatively 
limited-term  managerial  tenure, 

PROPOSITION  3.5: 

The  more  that  organizations  adapt  to  high  manager  turnover  bv  such 
means  as  explicit,  limited--term  contract  arrangements  with  managers, 
the  lower  the  negative  organizational  impact  of  manager  turnover. 

The  final  proposition  is  the  only  one  not  formulated  at  a  micro  level. 
However,  there  are  a  number  of  other  macro  or  organizational  ramifications  of 
the  micro-behavioral  outcomes  in  Figure  1.  Rather  than  listing  another  set 
of  propositions,  we  simply  provide  a  set  of  polarized  arrows  that  indicate 
where  the  most  pronounced  organizational  effects  should  occur. 

Concluding  Observations 

Throughout  this  paper  we  have  emphasized  one  basic  point,  A  combination 
of  trends  occurring  in  mpst  of  industrialized  society  is  resulting  in  a 
reduced  bond  or  linkage  between  managers  and  their  work  organizations.  We 
have  further  stated  that,  if  our  basic  premise  is  true,  then  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  set  of  important  repercussions  for  organizations,  for  managers,  and 
for  society  at  large,  While  we  haye  attempted  to  spell  out  what  some  of 
these  impacts  might  be,  we  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have  not  passed 
judgment  on  whether  the  consequences  for  these  three  societal  elements  are 
"good"  or  ’'bad."  That  is  the  kind  of  nprmative  assessment  best  left  to  each 


organization,  each  manager,  and  to  society's  institutions, 
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Regardless  of  how  positively  or  negatively  any  particular  group  or 
individual  views  the  likelihood  of  weakening  linkages  between  managers  and 
their  organizations,  there  are  probably  responses  available  to  organizations 
that  would  be  likely  to  lessen  the  decline,  Furthermore,  there  may  be 
other  responses  that  would  assist  the  organization  in  adapting  to  declining 
linkages.  In  the  preceding  section,  we  noted  what  some  of  these  organizational 
responses  might  be,  and  what  effects  these  might  have,  What  we  did  not  do 
is  recommend  whether  organizations  should  make  any  of  these  responses. 

That  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  organizations  see  a  decline  in  manager- 
orientation  linkages  as  a  problem  and,  of  course,  where  such  "problems"  fit 
into  organizational  priorities,  as  the  year  2000  approaches. 


Figure  1:  The  impact  of  changing  work  environments  on 
manager  behavior  and  organizational  outcomes  through 
attenuation  of  manager-organization  linkages. 
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LIST  1 
MANDATORY 


Defense  Documentation  Center  (12  copies) 

ATTN:  DDC-TC 

Accessions  Division 

Cameron  Station 

Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Lil  ary  of  Congress 

Science  and  Technology  Division 

Washington,  DC  20540 

Chief  of  Naval  Research  (3  copies) 

Office  of  Naval  Research 
Code  452 

800  N.  Quincy  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22217 

Commanding  Officer  (6  copies) 

Naval  Research  Laboratory 
Code  2627 

Washington,  DC  20375 
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LIST  2 
ONR  FIELD 


Commanding  Officer 
ONR  Branch  Office 
1030  E.  Green  Street 

Pasadena,  CA  91106  : 

I 

Psychologist  J 

ONR  Branch  Office  j 

1030  E.  Green  Street 
Pasadena,  CA  91106 

Commanding  Officer 
ONF  Branch  Office 
536  S.  Clark  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60605 

Psychologist 
ONR  Branch  Office 
536  S.  Clark  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60605 

Commanding  Officer 
ONR  Branch  Office 
Bldg.  114,  Section  D 
666  Summer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02210 

Psychologist 
ONR  Branch  Office 

Bldg.  114,  Section  D  \ 

666  Summer  Street  j 

Boston,  MA  02210  j 

a 

j 

Office  of  Naval  Research  j 

Director,  Technology  Programs  ] 

Code  200  j 

800  N.  Quincy  Street  ! 

Arlington,  VA  22217  j 

) 

$ 

i 

j 


SBKiB 


A 
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LIST  3 
OPNAV 


Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

(Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training) 
Scientific  Advisor  to  DCNO  (Op-OIT) 
2705  Arlington  Annex 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

(Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training) 
Director,  Human  Resource  Management 
Division  (Op-15) 

Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

(Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training) 
Head,  Research,  Development,  and 
Studies  Branch  (Op-102) 

1812  Arlington  Annex 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

(Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Training) 
Director,  Human  Resource  Management 
Plans  and  Policy  Branch  (Op-150) 
Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Head,  Manpower,  Personnel,  Training 
and  Reserves  Team  (Op-964D) 

The  Pentagon,  4A578 
Washington,  DC  20350 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Assistant,  Personnel  Logistics 
Planning  (Op-987P10) 

The  Pentagon,  5D772 
’’ashington,  DC  20350 
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LIST  4 

NAVMAT  &  NPRDC 


NAVMAT 


Naval  Material  Command 
Program  Administrator,  Manpower, 
Personnel,  and  Training 
Code  08T244 
1044  Crystal  Plaza  115 
Washington,  DC  20360 

Naval  Material  Command 
Management  Training  Center 
NMAT  09M32 

Jefferson  Plaza,  Bldg  1t2,  Rm  150 
1421  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  VA  20360 


NPRDC 


Commanding  Officer  (5  Copies) 

Naval  Personnel  R&D  Center 
San  Diego,  CA  92152 

Navy  Personnel  R&D  Center 
Washington  Liaison  Office 
Building  200,  2N 
Washington  Navy  Yard 
Washington,  DC  20374 
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LIST  6 

NAVAL  POSTGRADUATE  SCHOOL 


Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Dr.  Richard  S.  Elster 
Department  of  Administrative  Sciences 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
ATTN:  Professor  John  Senger 
Operations  Research  and 
Administrative  Science 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Superintendent 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 

Code  1424 

Monterey,  CA  93940 
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LIST  7 
HRM 


Officer  In  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Air  Station 
Alameda,  CA  94591 

Officer  In  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Submarine  Base  New  London 
P.0.  Box  81 
Groton,  CT  06340 

Officer  In  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 
Naval  Air  Station 
Mayport,  FL  32228 

Commanding  Officer 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 

Pearl  Harbor,  HI  96860 

Commander  in  Chief 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 

U.S.  Pacific  Fleet 

Pearl  Harbor,  HI  96860 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Base 

Charleston,  SC  29408 

Commanding  Officer 
Human  Resource  Management  School 
Naval  Air  Station  Memphis 
Millington,  TN  38054 

Human  Resource  Management  School 
Naval  Air  Station  Memphis  (96) 
Millington,  TN  38054 
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List  7  (Continued) 


Commanding  Officer 
Human  Resource  Management  Center 
1300  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  VA  22209 

Commanding  Officer 
Human  Resource  Management  Center 
5621-23  Tidewater  Drive 
Norfolk,  VA  23511 

Commander  in  Chief 

Hunan  Resource  Management  Division 

U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet 

Norfolk,  VA  23511 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Naval  Air  Station  Ehidbey  Island 
Oak  Harbor,  WA  98278 


Commanding  Officer 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 

Box  23 

FPO  New  York  09510 

Commander  in  Chief 

Human  Resource  Management  Division 

U.S.  Naval  Force  Europe 

FPO  New  York  09510 

Officer  in  Charge 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 
Box  60 

FPO  San  Francisco  96651 
Officer  in  Charge 

Hunan  Resource  Management  Detachment 

COMNAVFORJAPAN 

FPO  Seattle  98762 
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LIST  9 
u  Stic 


Comnandanc  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Code  MPI-20 
Washington,  DC  20380 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
ATTN:  Dr.  A.  L.  Slafkosky, 

Code  RD-1 

Washington,  DC  20380 


A 
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LIST  12 
ARMY 


Army  Research  Institute 
Field  Unit  -  Monterey 
P.0.  Box  5787 
Monterey,  CA  93940 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel,  Research  Office 
ATTN:  DAPE-PBR 

Washington,  DC  20310 

Headquarters,  FORSCOM 

ATTN :  AFPR-HR 

Ft.  McPherson,  GA  30330 

Army  Research  Institute 
Field  Unit  -  Leavenworth 
P.O.  Box  3122 

Fort  Leavenworth,  KS  66027 

Technical  Director 
Army  Research  Institute 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  VA  22333 


(2  copies) 
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LIST  13 
AIR  FORCE 


Air  University  Library/LSE  76-443 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL  36112 

AFOSR/NL  (Dr.  Fregly) 

Building  410 
Bolling  AFB 
Washington,  DC  20332 

Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
AFIT/LSGR  (Lt.  Col.  Umstot) 
Wright-Patterson  AFB 
Dayton,  OH  45433 

Technical  Director 

AFHRL/ORS 

Brooks  AFB 

San  Antonio,  TX  78235 
AFMPC/DPMYP 

(Research  and  Measurement  Division) 
Randolph  AFB 

Universal  City,  TX  78148 
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LIST  15 

CURRENT  CONTRACTORS 


Dr.  Clayton  P.  Alderfer 
School  of  Organization 
and  Management 
Yale  University 
New  Haven,  CT  06520 

Dr.  H.  Russell  Bernard 
Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 
West  Virginia  University 
Morgantown,  WV  26506 

Dr.  Arthur  Blaiwes 
Human  Factors  Laboratory,  Code  N-71 
Naval  Training  Equipment  Center 
Orlando,  FL  32813 

Dr.  Michael  Borus 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  OH  43210 

Dr.  Joseph  V.  Brady 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine 
Division  of  Behavioral  Biology 
Baltimore,  MD  21205 

Mr.  Frank  Clark 

ADTECH/ Advanced  Technology,  Inc. 
7923  Jones  Branch  Drive,  Suite  500 
McLean,  VA  22102 

Dr.  Stuart  W.  Cook 
University  of  Colorado 
Institute  of  Behavioral  Science 
Boulder,  CO  80309 

Mr.  Gerald  M.  Croan 
Uestinghouse  National  Issues 
Center 
Suite  1111 

2341  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  VA  22202 
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LIST  15  (Continued) 


Dr.  Larry  Cummings 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Center  for  the  Study  of 

Organizational  Performance 
1155  Observatory  Drive 
Madison,  WT  53706 

Dr.  John  P.  French,  Jr. 

Jnl  erslty  of  Michigan 
Institute  for  Social  Research 
P.0.  Box  1248 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Goodman 
Graduate  School  of  Industrial 
Administration 
Carnegie-Mellon  University 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 

Dr.  J.  Richard  Hackman 
School  of  Organization 
and  Management 
Yale  University 
56  Hillhouse  Avenue 
New  Haven,  CT  06520 

Dr.  Asa  G.  Hilliard,  Jr. 

The  Urban  Institute  for 
Human  Services,  Inc. 

P.0.  Box  15068 

San  Francisco,  CA  94115 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Hulin 
Department  of  Psychology 
University  of  Illinois 
Champaign,  IL  61820 

Dr.  Edna  J.  Hunter 
United  States  International 
University 

School  of  Human  Behavior 

P.0.  Box  26110 

San  Diego,  CA  92126 
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LIST  15  (Continued) 


Dr.  Rudi  Klauss 

Syracuse  University 

Public  Administration  Department 

Maxwell  School 

Syracuse,  NY  13210 

Dr.  Judi  Komaki 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Engineering  Experiment  Station 
Atlanta,  GA  30332 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Lawler 
Battelle  Human  Affairs 
R  search  Centers 
P.0.  Box  5395 
4000  N.E.,  41st  Street 
Seattle,  WA  98105 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Locke 
University  of  Maryland 
College  of  Business  and  Management 
and  Department  of  Psychology 
College  Park,  MD  20742 

Dr.  Ben  Morgan 
Performance  Assessment 
Laboratory 

Old  Dominion  University 
Norfolk,  VA  23508 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Mowday 
Graduate  School  of  Management 
and  Business 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  OR  97403 

Dr.  Joseph  01ms tead 
Human  Resources  Research 
Organization 

300  North  Washington  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 
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Dr-  Thomas  M-  Ostrom 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Department  o£  Psychology 
I16E  Stadium 
404C  West  17th  Avenue 
Columbus,  OH  43210 

Dr-  George  E-  Rowland 

Temple  University,  The  Merit  Center 

Ritter  Annex,  9th  Floor 

College  of  Education 

philadephia ,  PA  19122 

Dr-  Irwin  G.  Sarason 
University  of  Washington 
Department  of  Psychology 
Seattle,  WA  98195 

Dr-  Benjamin  Schneider 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  MI  48824 

Dr-  Saul  B.  Sells 
Texas  Christian  University 
Institute  of  Behavioral  Research 
Drawer  C 

Fort  Worth,  TX  76129 

Dr.  H.  Wallace  Sinaiko 
Program  Director,  Manpower  Research 
and  Advisory  Services 
Smithsonian  Institution 
801  N-  Pitt  Street,  Suite  120 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Dr.  Richard  Steers 
Graduate  School  of  Management 
and  Business 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  OR  97403 
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LIST  16 

MANPOWER  R&D  CONTRACTORS 


Dr.  Vincent  Carroll 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Wharton  Applied  Research  Center 
Philadelphia,  PA  19104 

Dr.  William  H.  Mobley 
University  of  South  Carolina 
College  of  Business  Administration 
Columbia,  SC  29208 

Dr.  Richard  Morey 
Duke  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration 
Durham,  NC  27706 

Dr.  A1  Rhode 

Information  Spectrum,  Inc. 

1745  S.  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  VA  22202 

Dr.  Lee  Sechrest 
Florida  State  University 
Department  of  Psychology 
Tallahassee,  FL  32306 

Dr.  Donald  Wise 
MATHTECH,  Inc. 

P.0.  Box  2392 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 
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